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L ast November Justin Richards 
and Gary Russell travelled to 
Telford in Shropshire to witness 
the last couple of days filming for the 
third story of the 22nd season of Doctor 
Who, a pseudo-historical adventure 
entitled The Mark of the Rani.The 
reason the camera crew travelled so far 
out of the usually restricted '25 miles 
out of Ealing' rule, was because in 
Telford, or Ironbridge to be precise, is a 
"living museum", where tourists can 
visit a village that is an exact 
reconstruction of one from an earlier 
period. Blists Hill Open Air Museum 
was selected as the location, and it 
made quite an impressive background 
to the action. This story was also 
unique in that the time allotted for 
filming was twice that of an ordinary 90 
minute story-a wholeten days, 
resulting in a good half of the story 
being made on film ratherthan the 
useful but unattractive video in a 
studio. 

In this special issue, the Doctor Who 
Magazine interviews some of the 
people responsible forthe making of 
The Mark of the Rani. 

We'd particularly liketothankJohn 
Nathan-Turnerfor his invitation to the 
location shooting, Colin Baker for 
making our intrepid (and decidedly 
damp) interviewers so welcome, Paul 
Trerise (the designer) for his 
enthusiasm and advice, and Sarah 
Hellings (the director) for sparing time 
out of a very hectic schedule. 
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MISTAKEN! 

With reference to Gallifrey Guardian 
issue 101, I regret that John Peel is 
mistaken. The series is being transmit¬ 
ted in Los Angeles, and has been for a 
number of months. Incidentally the 
station is K.C.E.T. 

Christopher Crouch, 
BBC Enterprises. 

MASTERLY APPEARANCE 

I have several comments to make on 
the article by Gary Russell in DWM 101 
concerning The Mark of the Rani. 

I disagree with Mr Russell about his 
attitude to the Master in The Mark of 
the Rani. He seems to be of the opinion 
that the Master's appearance was an 
afterthought by the writers, and that he 
will be less popular because of the 
diminished role that he played. I would 
like to say that the Master could never 
take the sidelines in any story in which 
he appears. This is mainly due to the 
excellent acting of Anthony Ainley 
(together with his terrific laugh). 

But I would like to agree with Gary 
Russell on two points. Firstly, I also 
found the return of Jamie disappoint¬ 
ing. His character was totally different 
to the way I expected it to be. He 
accepted things too readily, consider¬ 
ing that he was supposed to be from a 
time that knew nothing of technology. 
Secondly, I would like to say how much 
I enjoyed the incidental music in The 
Mark of the Rani. 

Susan Murphy, 
Leicester. 

THE MARK OF ANTHONY 

Mr Russell's comments on TheMarkof 
the Rani (DMW 101) were unnecessari¬ 
ly derogatory. I cannot stand by and 
see the finest actor on British television 
insulted in such a manner. 

Anthony Ainley is in my view the 
best thing that's happened to the Doc¬ 
tor Who series. He and Colin Baker 
make the best team of good and evil 
since Jon Pertwee and Roger Delgado. 

Anthony is also a very kind and 
generous person, and goes out of his 
way for the fans at conventions, to 
make them happy, memorable occa¬ 
sions. 

Miss G. North, 
Cornwall. 

SHEER STUPIDITY 

I must disagree with opinion express¬ 
ed both by the esteemed editor of your 
magazine, and Julie Fairclough on the 
letters page of the May issue. They 
welcome the return of the 25 minute 
programmes, which I think is a retrog¬ 
rade step. 

The last series was a definite im¬ 
provement on the Davison era. 
Perhaps this is partly due to the ex¬ 
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tended episodes. Script writers feel the 
need to have tense endings whatever 
the length, but the situations that 
sometimes ensue would often beat 
Dick Barton for sheer stupidity. This 
trait by no means disappeared in the 
last series (viz The Mark of the Rani), 
but at least these incidents were cut 
down. 

Colin Baker has created a character 
that can pull Doctor Who out of the 
stagnation left by his predecessor - if 
someone can write a few decent story¬ 
lines. And let's face it they've got more 
months than usual. 

Andrew Waller, 
Rayleigh, 
Essex. 

MAN'S INHUMANITY TO 
ANIMALS 

I am writing to you in respect of your 
article entitled Retrospective, pub¬ 
lished in the June issue (no. 101). 
Never in the whole time I have been 
reading your magazine have I been so 
amazed and angry over an article. 

The writer Gary Russell seems to 
have missed the ideas behind aspects 
of The Two Doctors which he so readi¬ 
ly criticises. The gore and violence in 
The Two Doctors seems to have re¬ 
ceived the worst of it, and I will attempt 
to answer some of the criticisms. 

Mr Russell cites the Androgum can¬ 
nibalism as lowering the tone of the 
adventure. Firstly, in defence, I would 
quote the dictionary: 'Cannibal is one 
who eats the flesh of its own kind.' I 
think that speaks for itself. Secondly, 
how can Mr Russell forget so soon 
after watching it, a quote from the Rani 
about humans. 

"They're carnivores. What harm 
have the animals in the fields done 
them?" 

The Two Doctors with its strong 
vegetarian theme and The Mark of the 
Rani which was pro-conservation, are 


both reflections of a growing aware¬ 
ness of man's blindness to other anim¬ 
als and nature. In The Two Doctors, the 
Androgums took the part of the hu¬ 
mans, while we were relegated to 
animals. 

Simon Higgins 
Luton, 
Bedfordshire. 


UNCONVINCING 

AMERICAN 

Firstly, congratulations on the 100th 
issue of your excellent magazine. 
Thanks for the Gallifrey Guardian col¬ 
umn on the hiatus. Since the American 
fans are so removed from the source, 
we've had to deal with wildly exagger¬ 
ated and even terrifying rumours ab¬ 
out the show's fate. To finally know the 
actual truth and Doctor Who's current 
status was simply a relief in itself. 

Hopefully, the outlook is as good as 
it seems to be. I've seen Colin Baker's 
first three stories at conventions and 
enjoyed them very much (especially 
the superb Vengeance on l faros), so I 
look forward to many years of the sixth 
Doctor's adventures. 

Speaking of those episodes, opin¬ 
ions on Peri seem mixed on this side of 
the Atlantic. I like the character, but 
Nicola Bryant hasn't converted me into 
an ardent admirer - yet. Her voice 
continually jumps between British and 
American inflections. I think Peri (and 
fan reaction) will improve over time. 

Gary Russell and company deserve 
applause for their exhaustive work on 
the history of Gallifrey. They did a 
great job in making all the little things 
(the Fendahl, for example) fit together 
in an enjoyable, logical sequence. 
When dealing with Time Lords, com¬ 
piling a chronological history can't be 
easy! My one complaint is that I 
thought too much responsibility was 
given to the "deceased" minds in the 
APC Net. I can't believe that Rassilon 
had the power to create the Black and 
White Guardians. I'm also surprised 
that Gary didn't include the details 
from Eric Saward's Birth of a Re¬ 
negade short story in the 20th 
Anniversary magazine. 

John Ridgway is great! The past 
year's worth of comics has been the 
best I've ever seen in this magazine (I 
doubt "Once Upon a Time Lord" will 
be topped for a while), and I hope he 
stays with the series for several eons. 
I'm glad that Alan McKenzie was able 
to change Frobisher's shape without 
changing the character, and the Conan 
/ Hyborean puns were good. 

Ken Hart, 
Staten Island, 
New York, 
USA. 



SURFEIT OF SLIME 

Congratulations on Doctor Who Maga¬ 
zine 100 and 101! Both were excellent 
in terms of layout and contents, the 
high-points being the new Draconian 
picture strip. Gallifrey Guardian I al¬ 
ways make a point of studying, espe¬ 
cially for news of recovered TV stories. 
The interviews with Robert Holmes 
and Ron Jones were extremely in¬ 
teresting, and I find myself reading 
them over and over again. All the other 
features are great too! The only com¬ 
plaint I have is that Tim Quinn and 
Dicky Howett's mini strip has become 
increasingly tasteless of late, especial¬ 
ly the one showing the new 'slime' 
effect for the daleks, which I thought 
was quite sick (no pun intended). 

Finally, Season 22 was great! Maybe 
not as dazzlingly refreshing as the 
previous two, but it did give two fan¬ 
tastic stories in the forms of 
Vengeance on Varos, and the magnifi¬ 
cent Revelation of the Daleks. These 
show conclusively that the show has 
never lost that special something that 
is lacking from all the other shows 
except perhaps Blake's Seven (when it 
was still around). I only hope that if 
Michael Grade's promises are worth 
the newspaper they were printed on, 
then the show should return to our 
screens better than ever. 

Stephen Kay, 
Swindon, 
Wilts. 

BEG TO DISAGREE 

With all due respect to Darren Gid- 
dings Doctor Who Magazine 101 - 
Letters, I cannot agree with his enthu¬ 
siasm for the comic strip - now, merci¬ 
fully banished to the back pages where 
it's easy to avoid. Over the last few 
years, the old weekly comic has 
evolved into a very good, informative, 
and interesting magazine - the strip 
being the last remnant of the old comic 
format. As for "verve and imagina¬ 


tion", can this really be a reference to 
the "Rupert Bear" style of a recent 
script? 

As an alternative, how about the 
occasional text story? About 12,000 
words would have fitted on the eight 
pages occupied by issue 101's strip. 

Next point - Revelation of the 
Daleks. One thing that other readers 
appeared to miss was the Dalek Sup¬ 
reme's comment that Davros would be 
taken backto Skaro to stand trial. Apart 
from the generally derelict state of 
Skaro as seen in Destiny of the Daleks, 
since when do the Daleks put people 
on trial? I look forward to the story 
Judgement of the Daleks, especially 
the BBC's new Barrister Dalek prop, 
complete with powdered wig and 
gown! 

Yes, both Vengeance on Varos and 
The Two Doctors went over the top in 
places, and then on a recent issue of 
The Late Clive James Show Michael 
Grade claimed that Doctor Who was: 

(a) Too violent; 

(b) Failing to attract the new genera¬ 
tion of children. 

As to point (b) - well. Doctor Who 
was up against the 'A' Team. 

As for point (a) - does Michael Grade 
really mean to say that he didn't have 
at least some idea what form this 
season was going to take? Or could the 
truth be that the hanging in Vengeance 
on Varos, and the strange dietary 
habits of the Androgums (which didn't 
include cannibalism, because the 
Androgums weren't themselves hu¬ 
man) were deliberately designed to 
provoke adverse comment? That way, 
any criticism of the BBC's decision to 
drop Doctor Who, would be swamped 
by the outcry over Shockeye's eating 
of the raw rat. Fortunately it appears 
that, if such was indeed Mr Grade's 
intention, higher authorities have per¬ 
suaded him to alter these plans. 

In conclusion, I'd like to remark on 
the Matrix Data Bank item on film, TV, 


and video film running speeds. The 
standard movie runs at 24 frames pei 
second, while broadcast television (in 
Britain, at least) operates at 50 frames 
per second. However, each frame con¬ 
tains only half the lines required to 
form a picture, alternate halves being 
transmitted each frame, so effectively 
25 separate pictures appear on your TV 
screen every second. This is the case 
whether the screen is accepting its 
signal from a direct broadcast or from 
a video tape - therefore, films on both 
TV and video tend to run more quickly 
on your screen than they would in the 
cinema. This incidentally raises the 
pitch of the soundtrack when a film is 
shown on TV - the actor's voices and 
the music all move up about a semi¬ 
tone, a "C" becoming not quite a 
"C-sharp". 

In the case of Peter Cushing's Doctor 
Who and the Daleks, the 85 minute 
running time comes to 122,400 frames, 
which would last 81 minutes and 36 
seconds on TV or video. The frame 
speed discrepancy, therefore, only 
accounts for half the seven minute 
difference between the movie and the 
video noticed by Martin Sargent. 

Dave Whiley, 
Thornbury, 
Bristol. 


OOPS! 

Apologies for a mistake that found its 
way past the bleary-eyed proofread¬ 
er in issue 102 of the Doctor Who 
Magazine. The last section of the 
Gallifrey Guardian, relating the spe¬ 
cial Doctor Who day to be held at this 
year's Edinburgh Book Festival, 
should have mentioned the month of 
the event. For the record, it's Satur¬ 
day, 17th August. 


DOlTCR WhD? by Tim Quinn & Dicky liowett 
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This issue in Gallifrey 
Guardian, Lucy Zinkiewicz 
reports from the other side 
of the globe on the 
Australian view of Doctor 
Who, and it's problems with 
the ABC Censorship Board. 



Y ou know it's a complete 
myth that Australians 
voice extreme emotions 
by yelling 'Rabbits and 'Hells 
teeth'. We don't speak like that, 
especially not Australian Doc¬ 
tor Who fans. In fact most of us 
don't have much in common 
with "our" Tegan, except coun¬ 
try of birth and (so we like to 
think) a certain disrespect for 
figures in authority when we are 
not in dire need of them. But 
when you probe into what we 
are like, you may find us unde- 
finable, for, like the Marshmen 
in Full Circle, we Australian 
Who fans are still adapting to a 
set of conditions peculiar to our 
country. 

Doctor Who first appeared 
on Australian screens in January 
1965, and we have seen it just 
about every year since then, 
with the notable exception of 
1977. Where we differ with 
Britain is in the length of our 
seasons, the frequency of view¬ 
ing and the number of repeats. 
To take those points one by 
one, Doctor Who tends to be 
shown over at least five months 
a year. Not long, one might 
think, but when you discover 
that we see an episode every 
weekday, Monday to Thursday, 
and sometimes on Friday and 
Sunday as well, you can see 
that we get through a good 
number of episodes. Thus the 
repeats. Until 1973 we were 
still seeing Troughton stories; 
since then it's been mainly Tom 
Baker's with, recently, Pert- 
wee's and Davison's. But we 
pay for this privilege. The ABC 
(Australian Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany), keeps us waiting for new 
stories. 

I don't know what ABC think 
of season twenty-one and twen¬ 
ty-two, but they seem to have 
considered Doctor Who, over 
the years, as an innocuous 
enough entertainment to fill 
children's viewing time, for in¬ 
stance the current slot; teatime, 
just before the news. Most fans 


don't mind this. Although there 
are those still commuting from 
work or study, or families va¬ 
liantly attempting to eat their 
meal during The Green Death. 

As new episodes of Doctor 
Who or any other programme 
arrive in this country, they are 
viewed by the Censorship 
Board. Today this seems to be 
infamous even in Britain, and 
Doctor Who Magazine 
amongst other publications has 
made some mention of its mod¬ 
us operandi. Basically, it rates 
every story and those that don't 
receive an "A" for general ex¬ 
hibition will have some difficul¬ 
ty making it into the aforemen¬ 
tioned time slots. If too much 
isn't banned by the Board, the 
Doctor Who story is edited, 
generally pretty heavy- 
handedly, I'm afraid. Even to 
someone who hasn't seen the 
original episode, the cuts are 
obvious, and spotting them is a 
favourite pastime of Australian 
fans. When it comes to the sort 
of stories covered by Martin 
Wiggins' recent articles on cen¬ 
sorship in Doctor Who Maga¬ 
zine, particularly The Dalek 
Masterplan, The Brain Of Mor- 
bius and The Deadly Assassin, 
we've gone without complete¬ 
ly. Some fans speculate 
whether Caves Of Androzani's 
significance as a regeneration 
story saved it from a similarly 
untransmitted fate. 

Fans didn't ask the media to 
publicise this. In Australia Doc¬ 
tor Who is not the almost sacred 
institution it is in Britain, though 
it's been on almost as long, and 
most people have at least heard 
of it. The ABC doesn't advertise 
it extensively, and critics tend 
to look upon it condescending¬ 
ly as the children's programme 
that the censors treat it as. There 
has recently been a minor in¬ 
crease in the number of items 
about it in the press and on 
television, but they are still only 
space-fillers for particularly un¬ 
newsworthy days. We heard 


about the proposed Koo Stark 
appearances, (with such terri¬ 
ble headlines as "Koo, look 
who's on Who!"), the change of 
shape for the TARDIS, the spe¬ 
culation over the identity and 
sex of Peter Davison's replace¬ 
ment, and the postponement of 
season twenty-three. Surpri¬ 
singly the latter actually made it 
onto commercial radio, but no 
Sun- style front page spreads 
down under. 

Paradoxically enough, orga¬ 
nised fandom in Australia 
sprang up on one of the few 
occasions when there was plen¬ 
ty of publicity about Doctor 
Who. In 1977 the ABC's habit 
of repeating programmes was 
brought to public notice, using 
Doctor Who as an example. 
Something of a scandal ensued 
over the 'national network' not 
being sufficiently nationalistic 
and in a hasty effort to extricate 
itself the network made Doctor 
Who their scapegoat. It was 
announced that the current sea¬ 
son would be the last shown. 
But from the depths of Austra¬ 
lian suburbia came voices of 
protest, voices of people who 
had grown up with the prog¬ 
ramme and didn't want to see it 
go. There were demonstrations 
and a letter campaign co¬ 
ordinated by Dallas Jones and 
others who now form the core 
of the Australian Doctor Who 
Fan Club. This small group of 
active people managed to con¬ 
vince ABC to retain the show 
it's been broadcast fairly consis¬ 
tently ever since. 

About to hit Australia is one 
of the most exciting events - the 
43rd Annual World Science 
Fiction Convention, AussieCon 
II, which is being held in Mel¬ 
bourne from 22 - 26 August this 
summer. Although its focus will 
be written SF, there will be a 
complete programme section 
devoted to television and film, 
in which Doctor Who will 
hopefully take the prominent 
place it deserves. For more de- 




RADIO DOCTOR 

If you keep your eyes on the national 
papers it can hardly have escaped 
your attention that although missing 
from our television screens for some 
time, Doctor Who is still going to be 
around. It will be transferred, albeit 
briefly, to radio, Radio Four VHF to be 
precise. By transmitting on VHF that 
the programme is going out in the 
traditional slot of school's program¬ 
mes, although it will be played dur¬ 
ing school holidays. 

Basically Doctor Who on radio is a 
six-part story, in ten-minute epi¬ 
sodes, which will go out during a 
three-hour magazine programme for 
youngsters between 11 and 17. The 
programme, called Pirate Radio Four 
is transmitted between 9am and 
noon on three consecutive Thursday 
mornings starting 25th July. The 
programme is introduced by Steve 
Blacknall and edited by Jonathan 
James Moore of the Radio 4 Light 
Entertainment department, and fea¬ 
tures music, interviews and quizzes 
as well as a drama section which is, 
of course, the Doctor Who story. 
There will be two episodes per prog¬ 
ramme, transmitted on 25th July, 1st 
and 8th August this summer. It stars 
the present Doctor, Colin Baker, and 
Nicola Bryant as the ever-popular 
Peri. Also in the cast are Jon Glover 
as First Lt. Grant, Jane Carr as The 
Computer and everyone’s favourite 
Black Guardian, Valentine Dyall, this 
time playing the character of Captain 
Slam. The Doctor Who story, re¬ 
corded during June, is produced by 
Paul Spenser, normally associated 
with Radio 4's highly successful satir¬ 
ical programme Week Ending, and 
written by none other than the televi¬ 
sion series’ award-winning script 
editor Eric Saward. 



tails please write to; AussieCon 
II, GPO Box 2253U, Mel¬ 
bourne, 3001, Victoria, Aus¬ 
tralia .# 
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DALEK DATA 


Getting us off to a good start 
this month are a selection of 
Daiek queries, starting with 
a request for the address of 
where to send off for Stuart 
Evans’ Daiek Construction 
Kits (Stuart is currently 
working on a scale model of 
Davros - his proposed K9 
model has been kenneled for 
a while). Well the address is; 
Stuart Evans, 93 Newtons, 
Trowbridge, Wilts BA14 
OBE. 

Secondly, from John 
Darani, comes a question of 
Daiek hierarchy. He wonders 
if there is a Derek High Coun¬ 
cil (like the Time Lords) or 
just one leader. And if the 
latter is true then where do 
the Emperor, the Supreme, 
the Black Daiek and the Gold 
Daiek fit into the system? 
Well, John, originally there 
was just the Emperor. Like 
all good dictatorships, there 
is no Council, just one lead¬ 
er. He presided until he was 
destroyed after the Daiek 
civil war (see Evil of the 
Daleks). Whereupon there 
seemed to be three main 
Daiek leaders; the Black 
Daiek, the Gold (Chief) Daiek 
and the Daiek Supreme. The 
Chief Daiek was entrusted 
with the invasion of Earth’s 
future, which was foiled by 
the Third Doctor ( Day of the 
Daleks). The Daiek Supreme 
was lost (not destroyed) af¬ 
ter the Daiek army on Spir- 
odon was demolished by the 


DOCTORS MINUS 
TWO 

James Tarrant has brought up 
that bugbear of my life, The 
Five Doctors, and asks a ques¬ 
tion I'm sure I've answered 
many times - the clip of William 
Hartnell at the start of the show 
is from The Daiek Invasion of 
Earth Part Six, where the old 
man says farewell to his grand¬ 
daughter Susan. Bill Siwicki of 
Chicago, home of Doctor Who 
in America, says he knows 
how much I love answering 
Five Doctors questions (with 
great irony) and asks whether 
there is any possibility of the 
six Doctors getting together for 
a photocall. Bill clearly has a 
good commercial eye. as he 
has seen the enormous mer- 


MATRIX 

Databank === 


ice-canoe ( Planet of the 
Daleks). This left the Black 
Daiek (his body covered with 
black bar silver spheres) in 
charge, and so he assumed 
control and the mantle of 
Daiek Supreme ( Revelation 
of the Daleks). 

Still with Daleks, Simon 
Harrington of Staffordshire 
pointed out that the still on 
the inside back cover of 
DWM 99, from The Daleks, 
has a Daiek with a big red ‘3’ 
painted on his head. Simon 
wonders why that is. It’s 
simply a means of identifica¬ 
tion, unseen by the viewer, 
so that the BBC bods at the 
time could tell which Daiek 
was doing what. Finally on 
the Daiek theme, American 
reader Elisabeth Fensin has 
recently seen the 1965 story 
The Chase, in which Vicki, 
the girl from the far future, 
astounds Ian and Barbara by 
saying that she has heard of 
the 1960s pop group The 
Beatles (you remember 
them!). Basically, Vicki ex¬ 
plains that she had been to 
their memorial in Liverpool, 
but hadn’t realised that they 
played classical music! 
What she actually heard was 
the legendary Ticket To 
Ride. • 


ciidiiuibb potential of such a 
photographic session. Sadly 
as neither William Hartnell not 
Richard Hurndall are with us 
any longer, we'd be without the 
first, some would say the most 
important, Doctor. Likewise, 
we would probably be without 
a forth as at a recent very 
successful meeting arranged 
by the newly formed Scottish 
Doctor Who Fan Club in Glas¬ 
gow, actor Tom Baker implied 
that wild horses wouldn't drag 
him back anywhere near the 
role of Doctor Who, and that 
included any future special' 
stories. And who can blame 
him. since leaving the show 
he's hardly been out of work. 
While his reluctance is sad, at 
least he stood by his conviction 
when he turned down The Five 
Doctors. 


NUMBER OF 


QUESTIONS 


A few quickies now from 
Susan Murphy of Leices¬ 
ter. She asks three ques¬ 
tions. She says she has 
seen several photographs 
of the second Doctor with 
his 500-year-old diary. She 
wonders if they pertain to 
any particular story, or 
were just a set of publicity 
photos. Yes and no. They 
were taken at the time of 
Power of the Daleks, 
Trougbton's first story, 



but were meant tor 
general publicity pur¬ 
poses as opposed to illus¬ 
trating one particular 
story. 

Secondly Susan won¬ 
ders if and when the fifth 
Doctor changed his stick 
of celery. Well, the in¬ 
famous plant made its 
first appearance in the 
third episode of Castroval- 
va, although it wasn't 
attached to his lapel until 
the very end of the story. 
Episode three of Enlight¬ 
enment saw a new stick 
being added, and this 
vaished during episode 
four of Caves of And roza- 
ni, (along with the fifth 
Doctor!). By the way, as 
neither the world of Cas- 
trovalva, nor the Eternals 
existed in the real sense 
(both were projections of 
other people's wills) the 
celery was never actually 


real, which may be why it 
failed to revive Peri Brown 
in Caves of Androzani! 

Finally Susan requests a 
list of the Doctor's dou¬ 
bles that he has met. Well, 
in the Chase, the first Doc¬ 
tor met a Daiek replica of 
himself and defeated it. In 
The Massacre, Steven 
Taylor, the first Doctor 
companion, came across 
the Abbott of Amboise 
who was the spitting im¬ 
age of the Doctor. The 
Abbott died without ever 
meeting his lookalike. 
Troughton's Doctor met 
himself only once, when 
confronted by the evil 
Salamander in Enemy of 
the World. In The Day of 
the Daleks, the third Doc¬ 
tor and Jo came face to 
face with future projec¬ 
tions of themselves (the 
scene where the Doctor 
and Jo become their fu¬ 
ture selves, at the story's 
close, was eventually cut. 
However, this scene 
appears in Terrance Dicks' 
novel). Tom Baker met an 
android in The Android 
Invasion (he reprogram¬ 
med it, but Styggron the 
Kraal destroyed it) and 
Meglos in the story of the 
same name assumed the 
Doctor's form, but was 
eventually blown up. 
Romana saw the Doctor's 
double and was pushed 
over a cliff by it in Stones 
of Blood, but this turned 
out to be a projection cre¬ 
ated by Vivian Fay using 
her segment of the Key To 
Time. The fifth Doctor 
faced an identity crisis 
when fighting Omega in 
Arc of Infinity, but to date 
the sixth Doctor has met 
no facsimiles. I 



WHO 

PRODUCED 

WHO 


Finally, a little competition for 
you - which producer of Doctor 
Who: (and there have been nine, 
so far!) produced a) the most 
episodes, and which producer 
was responsible for b) the least 
episodes. Answers on a post¬ 
card as soon as possible please, 
and a prize could be won! % 
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SUCCESS ON A PLATE! 



THE MASTER 


Produced by ROYAL DOULTON. 


DAVROS AND THE DALEK 


Beautiful high quality bone china in the ROYAL ALBERT ALBION STYLE. 
8!/4"in diameter, elegantly finished with a platinum coating on the rim. 
Complete with an attractive maroon ROYAL ALBERT PRESENTATION BOX. 
Send to: BONA-PLUS LTD. PO BOX 59, Wilmslow, Cheshire SK9 3LL. 




HOW TO ORDER 


PLATE 


TOTAL <® 
£9.95 per plate 

JON PERTWEE 



WILLIAM HARTNELL 



PATRICK TROUGHTON 



THE MASTER 



DAVROS AND THE DALEK 



Subtotal: 

p&p add £1.50 per plate: 

TOTAL 





BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


Please send your order to: BONA-PLUS LTD. PO BOX 
59, Wilmslow, Cheshire SK9 3LL. 

If using Access you may telephone your order direct 
to 0625 522011, quoting your Access number, name 
and address. 

I enclose cheque/postal order for £. 

made payable to BONA-PLUS LTD. 

Please charge my Access Account £. 

Card No:. 

Name. 

Address. 


Signature. 

Allow 28 days for delivery. ©1985 BBC Enterprises. 


































■ WHO'S 
QUESTIONS 

suppose this month the 
column ought to be called 
"Off Target" as we are 
going to look at some Doctor 
Who books not published by 
the book farm at W. H. Allen! 
Instead, we'll take a look at a 
series of books from 
Methuen, under their chil¬ 
dren's imprint Magnet. The 
books, a series of Doctor 
Who Quiz Book of... are 
written by television perso¬ 
nality and puzzler Michael 
Holt (some of you may re¬ 
member his ITV series 
Mathemagical a few years 
back). These books take a 
subject, be it Science, Magic, 
Space, or whatever, and 
weave short little stories 
around the subjects - involv¬ 
ing the fifth Doctor and his 
companions - Tegan Tur- 
lough and sometimes Nyssa 


- offering them, and the 
reader, the opportunity to 
solve puzzles, quizzes and 
generally find out about the 
subject. Whether or not 
these are books for enter¬ 
tainment with a bit of educa¬ 
tion thrown in or vice versa, 
is difficult to decide, as each 
book is quite different. The 
Doctor Who Quiz Book of 
Dinosaurs is terribly airy- 
fairy, although it uses the 
Doctor Who content very 
well, whereas the Doctor 
Who Quiz Book of Science is 
very strong on its subject 
and weak on the Doctor Who 
matter. 

The first four books in the 
series are easily identifiable, 
they have an illustration of 
their subject on the cover, 
over which is imposed a 
photograph of the fifth Doc¬ 
tor. Size and shape-wise 
they look very like Target's 
Doctor Who novels, an im¬ 
pression enhanced by the 
use of the Doctor Who logo 
at the top, and the fact that 
the photo of Peter Davison is 
similar to the picture which 
adorns the cover of Target's 
novelisation of The Visita¬ 
tion. One wonders whether 
Methuen are completely 
oblivious to Target's success 
in that field, especially as the 
first two Quiz Books and The 
Visitation went on sale with¬ 


in about a month of each 
other. Whilst no one can 
complain about healthy 
competition, it does seem 
rather slack of the BBC con¬ 
tracts department to allow 
two "opposing" publishers 
the rights to the same logo, 
the same photo and the 
same style of book presenta¬ 
tion! 



Still, this problem may dis¬ 
appear with the recent pub¬ 
lication of Methuen's latest, 
and best, in the range. With 
this one, Michael Holt has 
decided not to bother with a 
specific subject and has 
simply assembled a selec¬ 


tion of quizzes and games 
under the banner of The 
Doctor Who Puzzle Book - 
which implies that the puz¬ 
zles actually refer to Doctor 
Who (rather like the Doctor 
Who Quiz Books for Target 
do). Unfortunately they 
don't. The sixth Doctor and 
Peri wander through the 
pages investigating and 
answering their puzzles, 
aided and abetted with some 
pretty dud illustrations and a 
truly hideous cover. That 
aside though, this book is 
probably the best one to buy 
as an introduction to this 
series of books. And of the 
earlier ones I'd recommend 
The Quiz Book of Dinosaurs 
for Doctor Who content, and 
a look at The Quiz Book of 
Science from an educational 
viewpoint. Whatever, con¬ 
sidering the relatively low 
price of each book, you prob¬ 
ably wouldn't be wasting 
your money buying these, 
but unless you are a puzzle 
enthusiast, you are unlikely 
to be stimulated by them. 
What will come next, 
though? The Doctor Who 
Quiz Book of Quiz Books 
perhaps? Still, Doctor Who 
and education have always 
gone hand in hand; and that 
was first producer Verity 
Lambert's firm intention for 
the series.# 


kTHE TARDIS 
f EXPOSED 

I Mention of Ms Lambert and 
I producers brings us to the 
I next little book, from Picca- 
Idilly Press, entitled TARDIS 
I Inside Out. It is a collection 
I of brief reminiscences by 
I current hot seat holder John 
IlMathan-Tumer. John has 
I never worked with, or even 
I met with William Hartnell, 
land accordingly the chapter 
Ion the first Doctor is short 
land to the point. The 
ITroughton chapter (John 
I worked with him on The 
1 Space Pirates) is also snap- 
Ipy, but things fill out with 
I the Pertwee section. 
I However, it isn't until we get 
I to the Tom Baker section 
I onwards that the book takes 
I off. We are taken behind the 


scenes, particularly with the 
eighteenth season, JNT's 
premier. Although the writ¬ 
ten content of the book is 


sparse in places, it's a good 
read for any age (although 
Piccadilly have, unfortunate¬ 
ly, chosen to make it look 


like a children's storybook). 
Throughout the book, 
however, are a series of illus¬ 
trations which range from 
the obviously rushed right 
up to some quality full- 
colour paintings, all by the 
ever popular, and 
tremendously busy, Andrew 
Skilliter (designer of Target 
book covers and Profile 
Prints). The portraits that in¬ 
troduce each chapter are 
great. The Peter Davison 
portrait is virtually flawless 
and would make a marvel¬ 
lous poster, as would those 
of the two Bakers, Tom and 
Colin. 

TARDIS Inside Out is cer¬ 
tainly a book worthy of sit¬ 
ting on the bookshelves, 
although perhaps it would 
be best to get the paperback 
version rather than the ex¬ 


pensive hard-backed ver¬ 
sion. Finally, it is nice to 
know that after a good reac¬ 
tion to this first book by 
John Nathan-Turner, a fol¬ 
low-up has been commis¬ 
sioned.^ 

BACK ON 
TARGET 

Not wanting to neglect 
Target totally this month, 
just a note to say that this 
year's Christmas book will 
be Nigel Robinson's third 
Doctor Who Quiz Book, and 
that Ian Marter may well be 
the choice to novelise that 
classic Hartnell tale of blood 
and gore. The Reign of Ter¬ 
ror, which should suit Mr 
Marter splendidly. It's full of 
beheadings, shootings and 
general massacres# 












OUT OF THIS WORLO PRIZES 
INCLUDING 

* Trip to the Doctor Who Studios 

* Lunch with the Doctor 

* Doctor Who Videocassette 

* Signed Doctor Who Novels 

* 25 Runner Up Prizes of 
Doctor Who — The Key to Time 


OVER 100 
BESTSELLING 
DOCTOR WHO 
TITLES 
AVAILABLE 


Competition Entry Forms available 
from your bookshop in August 


WH ALLEN 


TARGET 



the one and only Doctor 
Who Maga Hne and we’ll deliver 100% 
pure Doctor Who Data (no pre¬ 
servatives!) direct to your door! Just fill 
in the coupon and send it to: 
Subscriptions Department, Marvel 
Comics Ltd., 23 Redan Place, Bays- 
water, London W2 4SA, United 
Kingdom. 

And remember to include your 
cheque/P.O. for £11.00 UK; £20.00/ 
US$30.00 Overseas, made payable to 
Marvel Comics Limited. 

(Rate includes two Specials per annum, as 
they are published). 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 


I enclose my cheque/P.O. for £11.00/£20.00/ 
US$30.00* made payable to Marvel Comics Limited. 
"Delete whichever inapplicable. Offer expires 30th 


October 1985. 










































STQBI 


FABULOUS 


SEVANS DALEK KITS 


TOBE 


T he time of reckoning isat hand. For allthose 
budding writers out there who have boasted that 
they could write as well as, if not better than, 
popular Who scribes such asTerrance Dicks, Ian Marter 
and David Whitaker (come on, own up), your moment 
has arrived - The Doctor Who Story Competition. 

Entries will bedivided into two categories: ISyears 
and over, and under 15 years, with two prizewinners in 
each group. The first prizewinner in both groups will 
each receive a terrific Sevans'Dalek, already 
constructed and painted to their specif ications. The 
second prizewinners will have to put a little more effort 
into their prizes, as they’ll be receiving a boxed set each, 
readyfor assembly. 

And that's not all. The prize-winning entries will also 
be published in the Doctor Who Magazine, and 
illustrated by some top artists. 

Now a few details before you rush off to your pens 
and typewriters. The story can feature any of thesix 
doctors and their companions, but preferably an 
original plot, featuring new and supporting characters 
and adversaries. After all, Doctor Who is supposed to be 
science/speculative fiction, isn't it? 

The length of the story submissions should be 
between 1,500 and 2,000 words, and either typed with 
double spacing, or clearly printed. Well we do have to 
read them! The closing date for the competition is 30th 
August 1985, and you should send your entries toTHE 
DOCTOR WHO STORY COMPETITION, Doctor Who 
Magazine, Marvel Comics Ltd, 23 Redan Place, 
Bayswater, London, W2 4SA. 

Happy scribing! 


WON! 
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interview 



■ A le take a look behind 

■ the scenes on the set 
W V and on location on 

The Mark of Rani, and track 
down Paul Trerise -set 
designer, Dinah Collin - 
costume designer, and make-up 
designer Cathy Davies to talk 
about their vital involvement in 
the story . . . 

BY GAR) RUSSELL AND JUSTIN RICHARDS 
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* Doctor Who Magazine: What exactly 
^fcdo you think a set designer's job 
v entails? 

working in a century where, due to the 
Industrial Revolution, things progressed 
quicker than ever before. Thus we had to 

One of the most interesting and excit- 
A ing sets of the whole production was 
^^that of the Rani's TARDIS. How did 


get items we were using to look authentic 

that go? 


Paul Trerise: It is, basically, to bring into 
reality - in three dimensions - the require¬ 
ments of a script, and to make the contents 
of that look realistic. With a personal 
interpretation; to stamp an individual mark 
on it at the end. 


♦ At what stage of pre-production (be¬ 
fore filming commences) does the 
designer join the crew? 

Very early. With this Doctor Who, we saw 
the script about a month and a half before I 
started working on it. I was then able to 
read through, think about it and inwardly 
digest it. We had problems with the script 
in that the requirements were very specific 
but very complicated to realise. To find 
locations for filming was one of our main 
problems in the beginning. I was a little bit 
apprehensive about how much of this 19th 
Century mining village we would have to 
build on our limited resources, and limited 
time. Well, Ironbridge turned up after a 
couple of days hunting by Tony Redston, 
the production manager, and myself. We 
took off and toured the country with a list of 
possible "living" museums. We went 
everywhere and covered about 2,000 
miles in two days. We saw a lot of possi¬ 
bles, each with their own thing going for 
them: a pit head; or a coal-mine mouth; or 
winding gear, but none of them had it 
altogether. We were very relieved to find 
Ironbridge - it had a fantastic amount of 
potential - because we were able to film 
everything in the locality - we wouldn't 
have to go miles between locations - it was 
all there together. 

♦ How do you go about preparing your 
studio plans for the sets you would 
build at TV Centre? 

The important thing about our studio plan 
on The Mark of the Rani was that we'd 
been away to Ironbridge and then come 
back from it, and I then had to compile my 
studio plan very quickly. I'd designed the 
sets before I went away, but couldn't do 
any floor plans until I returned and had 
seen what was actually used on location. It 
wasn't until we had finished in Ironbridge 
that I could check the sets, and fit them into 
a plan of TC 1, the studio we would use. I 
was hoping against hope that they would 
all fit, and luckily they did. 

♦ On the subject of the location, was 
Ironbridge exactly what was needed 
or did you make changes. 

Well, the period we were aiming at was 
1830, but Ironbridge was dated much 
much later. So we had to look very careful¬ 
ly through 1830 eyes - remember we were 


change a few things at Ironbridge, mask 
out certain bits of buildings like modern 
windows, and we were able to mask them 
out by putting up false brick walls here and 
there. We put up fences and darkened 
down brickwork to make it look dour, 
more satanic. We also put up those great 
main gates to the mine - the Master had to 
come up to those gates and shoot through 
and a dog had to jump up at them, and on 
the bathouse we boarded out all the win¬ 
dows. 


^autti 
Aphoi 
^ inn 


How did you reproduce that period 
authentically? Obviously there aren't 
itographs of what was going on in, 
1830, so how did you know about the 
style of windows and so on? 

I was able to look at engravings reproduced 
in books at the BBC Library showed the 
types of fences, buildings and windows. I 
discovered that although Ironbridge was 
full of corrugated sheet metal it wasn't from 
our period, so we'd have to cover it up. 
There were drawings of coal trucks, bug¬ 
gies and tracks that we coufld use in the 
mine area. We made that railway track, it 
wasn't already there. We produced 100 
feet of railway track. We used the Iron- 
bridge coal truck on BBC rail lines! The 
gauge was an open and shut case - I just 
made it to suit the coal truck with a bit of 
tolerance so that the truck would go round 
the bend in the rails. I was very proud of the 
old track around the mine area. It was over 
on screen very quickly, but we put an 
awful lot of work into that, and when we 
finished it looked the business - quite 
amazing, as if it had really been there since 
1830, if not before! 

♦ When the construction is over, is the 
designer present on location or in the 
studio? 

You have to be there the whole time they're 
making the show. You've actually been 
there since they first put a set up, just 
checking, making sure - and worrying - 
that everything fits properly, works well 
and all that, racing as always against the 
clock. Then you're there watching the 
pictures being made, and if the director 
wants something changed, you are there to 
do it. On location, as each day goes by, as 
they are fi Im i ng i n a particular spot, you are 
elsewhere setting up the next filming area. 
The designer and his assistant are always 
working ahead of the shooting party. We 
were able to have little mini-conferences at 
the end of each day with the director back 
at the hotel to discuss how far we'd got that 
day and verify how everything was going 
for tomorrow's shoot. 


I was given guidance on the design of her 
TARDIS by the director, Sarah Hellings, 
and John Nathan-Turner. It was based 
area-wise on the Doctor's TARDIS, I'm told 
there's a basic similarity between two 
TARDISes, quite how much I don't know. I 
based it on the same floor area as the 
Doctor's one but it was a lot heavier and 
satantic than his. The Doctor's is all white 
and cheerful, so I made the Rani's metallic 
and dark, a heavier thing altogether. I felt 
the steps from the door down, gave it a nice 
feeling of entering a chamber rather than 
just walking in; like walking into some 
cafe! In the Rani's TARDIS you are going 
down into an inner sanctum, a control area 
at the very heart of the vessel. I designed 
the overall central console unit but all the 
workings in that, including that magnifi¬ 



cent gyroscope, were the work of Dave 
Barton of visual effects. He got all that 
made, and we decided at an early planning 
meeting what the overall design would 
look like and how it would work. The 
overall layout of Sarah's TARDIS was mine 
and all the plinths with the tyrannosauruses 
on them, the shelves for her bottles and the 
suspended ceiling piece which had to link 
up with Dave's gyroscope idea. 

Once the filming and videoing is 
done, directors go onto post produc- 

♦ tion work for a while longer to wrap 
everything up. What do you do at 
10.00pm after the final bit has been 
videoed in the studio? 

I'm finished with! The work is over and I go 
home, leaving the director to edit it 
together and tidy it all up!# 
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^ Doctor Who Magazine: Just what 
^kdoes a costume designer's job entail 
^ Dinah? 


Dinah Collin : Well, you have a script and a 
brief, and you set about putting the two 
together. 


- Whi 
#Oid 

” nwti 


How different was it doing Doctor 
Who to more conventional drama? 

you, for example use the same 
methods of research on The Mark Of 
The Rani as on other historical series? 


Yes, it is the same - you do apply the same 
methods of research as you would do to 
anything that's set in the past. You have to 
have a starting point. I found a Mervyn 
Peake drawing which is based earlier - it's 
for Gormangast. So I thought those draw¬ 
ings were actually how the miners ought to 
look. You use all sorts of elements to arrive 
at a decision; so yes - you do research it. I 
tried to see how many pictures I could get- 
or drawings rather. There is really very 
16 


little, because photography hadn't arrived. 
There is a man called Pine who drew 
Yorkshire workers, and whole books of his 
work have been reproduced by the Luton 
Museum. (They've also got a nice hat 
collection.) I think the drawings are actual¬ 
ly the British Museum's - they keep turning 
up in history books. My daughter's 'A' level 
text book covers the Luddite Riots, so I 
asked her- 'What about the Luddite Riots?' 


With the difficulty of finding accu¬ 
rate contemporary information and 
pictures, did you find it hard to cope 
with designing a costume for the real 
historical character George 
Stephenson? sHIIHI 


Well, Sarah (Hellings, the director) said 
she wanted him to look as if he was 
actually working. So, I evolved something 
that looks worn. What he wears is actually 
a coat which is not ironed, and it has been 
dyed so it has that sort of crumpled look. 


What about Nicola Bryant's costume 
for this story? It was certainly very 
different from the sort of costumes 
she had worn so far in the series. 

That's a costume that she finds in the 
TARDIS, so it isn't a period frock. She 
thinks she is going to arrive at Kew Gardens 
— which is a bit odd actually because I 
looked up the opening of Kew Gardens in a 
dates and events book, it didn't happen 
until much later. So I shouldn't worry 
about that too much. But it is period 
costume, so you can then evolve some¬ 
thing which is going to stand out and look 
fun, and I arrived at that sort of look. I 
thought it should look a little bit like the 
Twenties ballet and all that bit. I've forgot¬ 
ten who I based it on. I mean, there are 
considerations, like the fact that you know 
you're going to be filming outside in the 
cold, so you design your way through that 
problem - you can wear a jacket. In the 
studio Nicola actually starts off in a little 
frock, and that's what's supposed to be 
underneath — although of course it's not 
because you cheat a bit. You've got the 
jacket, but you haven't got the top part of 
the dress there. 





When did you learn that Nicola had 
hurt her neck? She was wearing a 
brace to hold it steady, taking it off 
only for filming her scenes. 

She woke up with it yesterday morning. I 
don't think she could work if she'd got a 
real neck problem. 

What about your other work particu¬ 
larly your other Doctor Who story, 
the popular Cyber-saga Earthshock. 

The Cyberman comeback was really quite 
difficult. You are stuck with an image and 
because Doctor Who has such a enormous 
tradition, you can't just devise a complete¬ 
ly new thing. But the costume that was 
there was so awful really! The shape was so 
boring, and we've had all the recent amaz¬ 
ing science fiction - Alien and so on, that's 
happened in the cinema, and then we had 
these people walking around looking terr¬ 
ibly dated. After all, they were first done in 
the Sixties. Anyway, they didn't really exist 
- they had been away to exhibitions and so 
on, and so I was asked to actually re-think 
the costume. We had to have elements of 


the original shape - the head was the main 
thing. They ended up with those handles 
on the sides, which I've always thought 
was a mistake, but the handles were some¬ 
how part of how people remembered 
them. As for the rest of it, I think we found a 
flying suit which was ex-army surplus, and 
covered with all these amazing tubes 
which we then built up, and put even more 
tubes on and that's how it evolved. The 
other Cybermen wore terrible wellingtons. 
I didn't get over that problem terribly well, I 
used moonboots which were sort of better. 
I think the set for Earthshock was awfully 
good - that actually made them really 
work. It was really super, very sinister. 
Terribly effective - really smashing I 
thought. 

What about the other costumes? 

How did you go about designing the 
^^troopers' uniforms, and the costumes 

for the crew of the Freighter? 

Well, basically, you put something which 
is quite ordinary into an area where it's not 
quite familiar - so that it's not something 
we actually see every day on the street. 
You have to find something that is func¬ 


tional. The crew were supposed to be 
flying a ship. It works best if it looks as if it's 
actually real. I mean things that we know 
about, but just pushed a bit beyond . . . 

I found a Johnson's jacket in a fashion 
magazine that was a green/grey and I 
actually used that jacket for Ringway. I 
think with the grey trousers it looked tough 
enough, without covering it with silver or 
anything like that. Then I had somewhere 
to go with Beryl Reid's - she was such fun, 
really a super lady. I could then just make a 
similar jacket. 


♦ 


Beryl Reid's jacket had an insignia 
emblazoned on the breast. Did that 


come under the costume depart¬ 
ment's AiKnirK? 


Yes, I did that. Just a few bits of sticky tape. 
It's just small details that like and the 
shapes being strong enough that make it. I 
think the troopers worked in the same way, 
again that was just by using those funny 
legging bits over the top and things like 
that. They sort of give it something. I don't 
think you need to try to make things terribly 
futuristic, I don't really know what that 
means anyway! 0 
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♦MAKE-UP 

DESIGNER 


♦ 


Doctor Who Magazine: How did you 
come to work at the Television Cen¬ 
tre Cathy? 


Catherine Davies: I started off in London 
from College. I was there for almost six 
years, then I had to go home. But we get 
sent everywhere you see. So, I was based 
in Cardiff, but in your BBC contract you're 
required to work anywhere they send you. 

I worked in Manchester earlier in the year 
(1984) on a show called Turns Of The 
Century, so it's nice and varied. You don't 
get time to get bored. 


You worked with BBC Wales for a 
► long time, what did you work on 
before coming to Doctor Who*. 


He was rather difficult from Stephenson. 
He'd lost a lot of weight since the photo 
that was in Spotlight (where we look at the 
actors' photos to see what they look like) 
was taken. He looked completely different 
in fact, so it was quite a job. 


k How many androgums did you have 
*to make-up? 


John Stratton, and Jacqueline Pearce was 
an Androgum as well towards the end. 
Well, she was a monster at the beginning, 
but a beautiful one and then she changes 
into an Androgum. 


♦ 


How difficult was it to change Ches- 
sene into an Androgum? 


Nothing in London; I did Lloyd George. 
Philip Madoc had to play the young Lloyd 
George as well as the old one - he had to 
go from twenty-five to eighty. 


♦ 


Was it recorded in sequence? 


No. We had about three changes a day. 
Say in the morning he was old, then in the 
afternoon he was young, and in the even¬ 
ing he was sort of middle-aged. It was quite 
horrendous! 


♦ 


Moving on to Doctor Who, what did 
your job entail on the programme? 


Initially, designing all the make-up and 
making sure that the director and producer 
are happy with my ideas. It depends what 
the script is - what monsters are involved, 
and so on . . . 

♦ How did you go about researching 
Stephenson's appearance? 


Libraries. It's a bit difficult really, because 
it's 1830 and cameras weren't invented, so 
we had to go to local libraries and see if 
they'd got any sketches, things like that. It 
involved lots of running around. The BBC's 
got a very good library and they sent me a 
couple of pictures as well. Then you see 
the actor, and see what you can do. 


LHow much did you have to do to 
^Gawn Grainger? 


You don't have a lot of time - you've just 
got to do it very quickly because you're 
keeping the studio waiting. It went through 
four stages. It's much easier to add make¬ 
up than to take it away. On The Two 
Doctors though we started with the full 
make-up and took it off bit by bit, which is 
not the easiest way of going about it, but 
that was just the way the studio was 
running. 


♦ 


It sounds like Doctor Who is very 
different from other television as far 
as make-up at least goes. 


Oh yes, completely. You can let your 
imagination run riot - anything goes, 
which is great. It's good fun! 


♦ 


How long did it take you to make-up 
John Stratton as an Androgum? 


That took about forty minutes I would say 
from start to finish. 


Apart from creating monsters, what 
►other specialist jobs does a make-up 
designer do? 


Anything - scars, wounds, decapitated 
heads, masks. We also do hair (not just the 
make-up) which involves wigs, head¬ 
dresses. I alsodid the lifeboat series Ennal's 
Point which was good fun. They wanted 
sores, and somebody had to have sun¬ 


stroke. You've got to recreate anything 
medically wrong with someone, so you've 
got to do the research, make sure you get 
the skin tints the right colour. When we did 
Dylan, we had to portray Dylan Thomas 
dying of sclerosis of the liver- so we had to 
research that thoroughly. There could be 
eminent doctors watching who'd say 'that 
doesn't look right,' so you've got to get the 
medical side of it right as well. 


You mentioned hair and wigs, what 
about Nicola Bryant's hair arrange- 
► ment for The Mark Of The Rani. Why 
was it different from her normal 
style? 


That was John Nathan-Turner's idea, be¬ 
cause it's 1830 you see, and Nicola's been 
wearing modern hair styles. We had to 
devise something that looked simple, that 
she could have put up herself. I didn't want 
her looking like something out of Vogue, 
but something pleasantly normal. It's not 
her own hair, actually, it's pieces. We have 
them made, before we start, by the make¬ 
up person, and then decide on colour. 
That's all part of the design. I make-up 
Colin and he needs hardly anything, but 
my assistants have to take whoever else is 
appearing. On The Two Doctors there was 
just myself and another girl, Jane. On this 
one I've got two people helping me. 


Have you always been involved in 
make-up? 


Yes, I have. I went to college and then 
straight to the BBC. 


♦ 


Do make-up people need to be heavi¬ 
ly qualified, or just very good? 


I think it's a very competitive job. You've 
got to do quite rigorous training before you 
actually get let loose on the set. You have 
to go to a special school where you train for 
three months in how to do television 
make-up. But before you get in, you've got 
to have either been a hairdresser or a 
beauty consultant or have gone to art 
school. They like you to have 'A' and 'O' 
levels as well, especially in History. 


♦ 


Have you found it easier to work in 
the rain on The Mark Of The Rani, or 
in the heat of Seville for The Two 
Doctors ? 


I'd rather work in the heat. At least then you 
can keep people reasonably tidy. But facial 
hair and so on just disintegrates in the rain. 


► Would 


you do another Doctor Who? 


Oh definitely. Definitely.# 
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1 The Mark of the Rani was the 
first script for Doctor Who by 
writers Pip andJane Baker. 
Pip and Jane have, however, 
been writing for some years 
before working on the 
programme, their credits 
rangingfrom Space 1999, 
through scripting such films as 
Captain Nemo and the 
Underwater City to television 
work including Z Car s and The 
Expert. In addition to their 
work as drama writers (books 
and screenplays), the Bakers 
are also known for having 
devised a word teaching 
method which works in part by 
relating the visual imagery of 
pictures to words and playing 
wordgames. 





Doctor Who Magazine: Have you 
always written as a team? 


Pip and Jane Baker: Always, yes. 

So who does what? 

We don’t know — it only works because 
there is no territory. It’s completely free 
and open. We’re very lucky, because most 
writers work in isolation — well, we work in 
isolation, but it’s not complete isolation. 

Isolated together? 

Yes- that’s it. 

How did you come to write for Doctor 
Whof 

Well, we are drama writers. We’ve done 
some science fiction - Space 1999 and a 
couple of films - and John 
(Nathan-Turner) and Eric (Saward) asked 
us to. They know your reputation, 
basically, and they pick up the phone and 
say “Would you be interested?” and you 
say yes you would, and you go in and shove 
an idea over. Then if it appeals, there you 
are. 


Oh it's all us. We obviously talk it over with 
John and Eric, but having talked it over, 
then obviously we’re left to write it. 

Who derided the tide? 

That was our idea. 

Was it your first idea for a title? 

No, first we had ‘Enter The Rani’, but 
because of the story, we decided that The 
Mark of the Rani is the title for it. 

When did you first start work on The 
Mark of the Rani? 

We got the commission about last October 
(1983), but we didn’t start onit 
immediately. Our delivery date was about 
the end of February, 1984. 

How long did it take to write? 

Difficult to say really - six weeks, a couple 
of months perhaps. Some things come more 
easily than others. We write it right the way 
through, then we go back to make sure that 
we’re happy about it. You always try to get 
away from exposition in the obvious way; 
you’re trying to find some device which 
explains entertainingly, or some piece of 
drama in which the exposition is taking 
place without the audience being aware of 
it. And often when you’ve finished the first 
draft you realise that you laboured it a bit at 
the beginning because you want to get the 
character or the character’s motivations 
across. 


Did you find it a problem to write a 
story with die budget available to Doctor 
Wkot 


No, because if you are a professional writer, 
then you work within the brief that the 
Producer gives you. He told us how many ► 
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days location we were going to have and 
how many days in the studio. We don’t 
really call it a brief, it’s the normal give and 
take. You get to know the medium, and you 
don’t make demands that the medium 
cannot meet. It’s not just the economics of 
the thing, it’s a mistake to have too many 
characters really, because you don’t then 
go into them in sufficient depth for the 
people to get to know or to become involved 
with them. On television you only get it 
once off, you can’t turn back the page even 

to check the reference. It’s all got to come 
from a small number of characters, 
otherwise the audience just gets confused. 

When John appoints the director, in this 
case Sarah Hellings, then having read the 
script and having absorbed it more or less, 
she goes and looks at a location that will 
give her all that she wants in as confined an 
area as possible. The less travelling you 
have to do, the more you can get on with the 


actual filming. It was the same when we 
worked on Z Cars, you try to put it in a 
setting that will mean that they don’t have 
to move around too much, because then it 
means you’ve got all that time to get what 
you want done. 


much from straight drama, in the 
research necessary, for example? 


Any science fiction we do we try to base on 
science fact. And this is based on science 
fact. We’ve taken it further, obviously. 
We’ve done that before with anti-matter, 
but we don’t particularly like dreaming up 
gobbledegook and magic machines. We 
prefer to stand on the side offact. The 
central point of this story is something that 
all the drug houses at the moment are busy 
trying to synthesize, and it will come off 
eventually. A friend of ours is a chemist and 
we’ve discussed it with him, so it does all 
make sense. 


Does your writing tend to be more 
visual than wordy? 

It depends upon what you mean. We’re 
professionals, it depends on whether we’re 
writing for a feature film, where the visuals 
obviously play more, but if we’re writing 
The Expert, which was mainly studio with 
very little location, then it’s mainly a 
dialogue piece. We started with stage work. 


Which category does Doctor Who foil 
into? 

These are adventure stories, with as much 
in the way of visuals as the budget can 
possibly bear. They want adventure and 
they want invention, and obviously they 
want strong characters and they want 
science fiction. But they’ve got to have 
characters , human beings, in. 


One of the greatest visual attractions for 
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A scene from Space 1999, a Gerry Anderson 
series that Pip and Jane Baker worked on. 

this story was the location used itself. 
Had you written The Mark of the Rani 
with the Blists Hill Open Air Museum 
in mind? 

No, we didn’t know it, but since we’ve been 
here we’ve had a good look round, because 
there’s so much here, and with other scripts 
and things, you never know when you 
might want something. Actually, we do 
usually research our locations first. We 
knew there were a couple of museums - 
there’s one here, one in South Wales...so we 
knew we could rely on getting some 
authentic backgrounds. And we picked this 
background because it happens to be a very 
fertile time strangely enough, around the 
early 1800s. It was one of those bursts of 
inventiveness, where men appeared who 
were suddenly capable of making a leap in 
the dark and weren’t simply pragmatic. 
These characters, Stephenson, Davy, 


Faraday, were able to take that leap. It 
helped with the general plot; if you could 
control men like that, then you could 
control the destiny of the future. 

They didn’t ask us to set it in this 
particular period, but they said that they’d 
like a story that was earthbound, and 
they’d like one that was historical. In the 
several that they do they like to give a 
balance and it was just one of those things, 
we had the option, but they said that ifwe 
could come up with an idea that was 
earthbound, then obviously they’d be 
pleased. I suppose in a sense most people 
who write science fiction want to get into 
other planets and galaxies because you 
have less actual research to do. I f you do a 
thing like this, then you’ve got to do your 
research. You may not put it into the script, 
but you’ve got to get it accurate. You’ve got 
to know about your characters, know about 
your times and get your dialects as near 
right as you can. So obviously there is a 
tendency to want to do the other things. But 
havingjust said that, we had this idea. 

Who’s idea had it been to include both 
the Master and the Rani? 

It came out of our discussions. We started 
offwithjust the Master, and then, I think it 
wasjohn, who said “I wonder if we could 
have a lady Timelord in exile,” and we said 
we’d think about it. You have to think about 
it because you’ve got to handle the Doctor 
and the Master, Stephenson, and the 
others, so can you bring in another 
character in that span of time? Can you 
bring in one where the balance is right? We 
didn’t want a replica of the Master, but we 
wanted somebody who was every bit as 
sinister and evil as the Master. And the 
Rani is working out very well. From what 
we’ve seen we’re very pleased with it. 

Having written the part, how did you 
feel about Kate O’Mara playing it? 

John Nathan-Turner rang us up and said 
“Right, whodo you think I’ve cast as the 
Rani? Kate O’Mara”. We thought it was 
inspired casting! I t’s always satisfying for a 
writer when the casting is just right. 

Had you imagined any particular 
actress playing the pail as you were 
writing it? 

You do sometimes, but not very often. It 
isn’t really any use writing for a particular 
actor or actress, because you don’t know if 
they’re going to be available when the 
Producer comes to casting. So really, 
although you may have an actor or actress 
in mind, what you do is you concentrate on 
making the part so good that it will attract 
the calibre of actor or actress that you’re 
looking for. 

Where did the name Rani come from? It 
seems to conjure up rather exotic 
pictures of Indian princesses. 

She is a Timelord, so she’s got to have 
something . . . something regal, some 
royalty, about her. 


An equivalent to the Master then, in a 
way? 

Yes, it’s rather nice actually, it works rather 
nicely. We were playing around with 
names, and we rang up and said tojohn 
“how does this grab you?” And he loved it! 

The Rani’s costume is especially classy. 

Oh it’ll catch on. I was saying tojohn, I'd 
love one of those! 

Did the story look anything like you had 
expected or hoped it would? 

Yes, very much so. We’re thoroughly 
enjoying working with the Doctor Who team 
incidentally. It’s a very professional outfit, 
which is what we like. John Nathan-Turner 
is an excellent Producer. It makes all the 
difference to writers, because you are, in 
this form of writing, so much in the hands of 
the team that puts it together-not simply 
the stars, but the producer first, and the 
director, and all of the technicians. And on 
the sort of budgets that they have to work 
with on television as opposed to things like 
Star Wars, you really need people who are 
professional to their fingertips to produce 
something that you can feel comfortable 
with, and even enjoy. And from what we’ve 
seen, they really are coming up with the 
goods. We’re delighted. 

Another aspect of television is that it is a 
very transient medium; one showing, 
perhaps two, and the programme is 
gone. Doctor Who is lucky in that so 
many of the stories are preserved in 
print by Target Books. Did you have any 
plans to write The Mark of the Rani asa 
novel? 

Yes. 

Another joint-effort? 

Oh yes, as with everything we do, and 
we’ve written about nine books. There are 
things that we can’t use in the script but 
that we’ve researched, and can include, 
provided we don’t labour it. In other 
words, we don’t try to lecture or give 
anybody a history lesson. All the material 
in here- the George Stephenson stuffand 
so on - we’ve already researched and put to 
one side we can introduce that in a novel. 
That is provided we do it in the right way. 
We wouldn’t do it if it became too heavy or 
a great exposition which might bore the 
reader. Then we’ve got to provide the 
pictures for the readers, at least, we’ve got 
to provide the signals that will form the 
pictures in their minds. That’s what 
novelists do. There’s a marvellous freedom 
in reading as opposed to any other medium. 

Would you like to write another script 
for Doctor Who? 

Oh yes. We’ve enjoyed it. We really have 
enjoyed it. They’re very easy people to 
work with, but I don’t mean it hasn’t been 
tough or challenging. And if you can work 
with a professional outfit, then really the 
whole thing becomes so satisfying, and the 
result is on the screen - it shows. 1 1 gives 
you the confidence to let your invention 
out!# 25 














/ 'f writers have done their 
job well, the finished 
script can then be pre¬ 
sented to the person re¬ 
sponsible for actually mak¬ 
ing the serial, the director. 
Often compared with that of 
a general, a director's job is 
indeed one of keeping the 
troops going. In the case of 
television this means not 
just saying to an actor “stand 
here" or “jump over there”, 
but involves every single 
member of a possible 40- 
plus crew, all ultimately re¬ 
sponsible to the director. 
The lady directing The Mark 
of the Rani was Sarah htell¬ 
ings. By Gary Russell 



| Doctor Who Magazine: You are not 
a BBC staff director, but a freelan¬ 
cer who was originally trained by 
the Corporation as a film editor 
before moving on to making 
documentaries for Blue Peter. Af¬ 
ter that you remained with Blue 
Peter making their Special Assign¬ 
ments series before finally going 
freelance, is that right? 

Sarah Hellings: Yes, I can’t remember 
when I had so much fun making a prog¬ 
ramme. 

When did you get involved with 
Doctor Who ? 

I think it was at about Christmas 1983 that 
John asked me to do it. I had popped into 
see him about a month earlier and said 
“I’d love to direct a Doctor Who, particu¬ 
larly if you’ve got any period ones” be¬ 
cause I'm a great Doctor Who fan and the 
ones I've always liked best are the ones 
where they’ve gone back in time. He said 
“Oh, yes, maybe” and later on telephoned 
my agent and suggested it. I didn’t know 
what I was going to do, and I suppose the 
scripts came in late spring and then I saw! 

■ Did the demands of the script 
worry you at all. Did it seem a 
particularly complicated script to 
realise? 

Almost all of it! Everytime I turned a page I 
found my eyes coming further out of my 
head! You see, I had never approached a 
Doctor Who script before thinking that I 
was actually going to do it! Things got 
more and more extraordinary at every 
page. 

| Presumably one of the biggest 
headaches was finding some¬ 
where suitable to film the outside 
sequences, the script demanded a 
fairly large early 19th Century 
northern mining community. How 
did you like the location chosen 
overall? 

The people were marvellous, smashing, 
they couldn’t have been more helpful. I 
knew it, and in fact suggested to Tony, my 
production manager, that we go and rec¬ 
ce it. When I was making films for Blue 
Peter I went up there and did three days 
filming, telling the story of Blists Hill and 
the history of that area and I looked at the 
museum. That was about eight years ago 
- I was delighted to find now that it was 
enormously developed with everything 
we could want, almost tailor-made. It was 
already planned that a large amount of 
The Mark of the Rani would be on film. I 
wouldn’t say it was a planning error exact¬ 
ly... because it worked in our favour, but 
there was some kind of hiccup in the 
regular planned facilities so that John 
(Nathan-Turner) found himself with a 
story into which he could slip a bit more 
film than normal. I was absolutely thrilled, 
because I prefer film to studio work. I 


suppose because I’m trained as a film 
editor, I feel very much at home with film 
and I find it more exciting.” 

| Film, especially in such quantity, 
is often a fairly rare commodity for 
BBC drama productions (unless 
they are totally on film, like the 
recent adaptation of Bleak House), 
and although you profess to enjoy 
filming on location rather than stu¬ 
dio videotaping, doesn’t it pose 
more than it’s fair share of prob¬ 
lems? 

Well, I enjoyed the heavy film content. I 
thought it gave The Mark of the Rani a 
particularly nice look - not that I’m de¬ 
crying studio work. You can get great 
studio stuff and a lot more done, and I 
think Doctor Who is an example of a 
programme that makes tremendous use 
of a studio, but I enjoyed The Mark of the 
Rani not just as a Doctor Who story but as 
a good drama, and I feel that the fijm went 
a long way to help that feeling. Because 
Doctor Who is not an expensive program¬ 
me it did not have the money everybody 
would have liked. For instance when it 
came to populating the village we couldn’t 
get an actual village load of people so we 
had to be selective; in certain animals, a 
couple of children, three or four men from 
a pub and try to make out there is really a 
village there - all on very small resources. 

|ln the opening few seconds it 
looked as if a whole village load of 
people were indeed employed. 
Why did you think it looked that 
way? 

I made a conscious decision to use all my 
extras in that opening shot, and so people 
saw a busy village to establish the place. 
We then thought that, having once seen 
that there could be many folk around, 
people wouldn’t worry if they never saw 
that number again - they knew it could be 
like that, and in other shots could use their 
imagination to picture a milling throng of 
people. If you only have very limited 
resources I feel it is better not to spread 
them thinly throughout, but to know where 
to use them in one big splurge. We 
splurged at the beginning! Having ex¬ 
amined the good aspects of filming drama 
on location, I suggested that the natural 
elements were not always favourable to 
film crews. Sometimes cars or aeroplanes 
caused noise, and stray passers-by 
walked noisily into shots. 

■ The effects of nature can’t be con¬ 
trolled like cars and aeroplane 
noise. How badly did the rain on 
location in Telford affect the over¬ 
all shoot? 

It was quite bad. What actually affected 

the shoot most was that we were filming in 
October and the days were very short. 
The light we needed faded very early on in 
the day. So it was a very tight schedule 
and I think what came as a great blow to 





everybody was the fact that the last day 
was rained off. It rained so hard that day 
that we only got three shots in - which in 
the end proved unusable because not 
only could you see the rain but also hear it 
on the mikes. I would say because of that 
last day we lost five minutes. That was the 
end of one little scene and another com¬ 
plete scene in iself. We did manage a 
re-shoot just near Harefield Hospital, a 
little way outside London in an area called 
Queen Elisabeth Woods, which looked 
very similar to Blists Hill. It is very unusual 
to be able to do a re-shoot because it 
involves a lot of time and money, but it 


was an element of the story that was very 
filmic - and so we couldn’t try to do it in the 
studio, it just would not have worked. 


■ Which scene was it and who did it 
involve? 


It was the scene where the Doctor is tied 
up and carried off by the miners, which we 
decided to call aggressors. Then they turn 
into trees, and he is left stranded. Now 
there was no substitute for that in the 
studio and it was important that we still 
kept the Doctor and Peri apart just then. 
We couldn’t bring the Doctor back into the 
fray. So we thought and thought and 
thought, but there was no way around it, 
so we had to go off to a wood, nearer base 
this time, and re-shoot the scene. Yes, 
that last day’s rain cost us a lot of money. 

■ Although The Mark of the Rani was 
allotted twice as much shooting 
time as most other Doctor Who 
stories, bearing in mind the threat 
of weather, the short days and the 
fact that the script itself called for 


a great deal of outside shooting, 
was anything scheduled for film¬ 
ing realotted for the studio? 

We took one scene into the studio be¬ 
cause of the short filming days. It was the 
scene with the Master trying to hypnotise 
Peri after she has him and the Rani at 
gunpoint. The scene was originally 
scripted for The Dell but we thought it 
safer to do it in the studio as it didn’t make 
any difference to the script, and we 
needed location time for other shots, so it 
ended up in the mine area. 

| One of the most original and bizar¬ 
re innovations in the script was 
the Rani’s less than charming way 
of disposing of people - by turning 
them into trees. How were trick 
shots such as Luke Ward becom¬ 
ing a tree created on location? 

We had a very good visual effects 
designer called Dave Barton who 
made it all comparatively simple for 
us. A lot of planning goes into where 
you are going to place your cameras 
for shots like that and we do what is 
known as “locking off” the camera, 
whereby it stays, unmoved in one 
spot. We "lock off” the camera and 
take the scene, showing the charac¬ 
ter walking towards the Rani’s disc 
and then stepping on it. As he steps 
on it a preset device which we call a 
“whoffer” blows up harmlessly 
underneath and showers him with 
leaves and flakes. Then you let it 
subside and that is the shot. Next you 
take the artist out of the shot - the 
camera has not and must not have 
moved at all, you just switch it off and 
leave well alone - and place your tree 
exactly where the artist was stand¬ 
ing, switch the camera back on, and, 
again set off by remote control, you 
make a similar explosion. Now you 
have the tree standing exactly where 
the actor was, and similarly being 
showered with flakes, slowly settling. 
Then you can edit the two together, 
the falling flakes making a smooth 
changeover and you have your shot. 

■ To some extent that sounds easy, 
so how easy was it to shoot the 
similar scene with the Doctor sus¬ 
pended on the pole which required 
two other actors to become trees? 
How did they get over that, bearing 
in mind that an actor hanging up¬ 
side down isn’t as rigid as Luke 
Ward walking on to the disc? 

Well, we shot that at an angle so you didn’t 
see him too closely. What was more 
difficult about that was getting the two 
aggressors to step simultaneously onto 


the mines. We couldn’t give them marks- 
normally in scenes like that you would 

give your actor a "mark” to step or 
usually twigs or something. Obviously 01 
a set like that, with loads of twigs and 
things lying around anyway, that could 
prove difficult so they had to try to step 
simultaneously at the spot. They man¬ 
aged it beautifully and any movement 
Colin Baker made really didn’t matter 
because we were at an angle. 

■ How did you go about the job of 
casting? 

I have a book of people I have either 
worked with or seen in other parts and 
thought I’d like to use one day, so I look 
through that. Next it’s a very quick flick 
through Spotlight, which is a big book of 
actors’ and actresses’ photographs. And I 
quite often ask other directors if they have 
used anyone recently who might be suit¬ 
able. In The Mark of the Rani we had a 
particular problem in that I needed actors 
who were either Geordies or could speak 
convincingly with Geordie accents. 

| What about the casting of The 
Rani herself - assuming that she 
is intended as a returning charac¬ 
ter (producer John Nathan-Turner 
certainly would like to see her 
back again). Was casting that part 
difficult? 

I went to talk to John about the Rani 
before I really got started because she 
was such a wonderful part. He explained 
that as she was the principal lady, and a 
villain. He wanted to cast her. I was 
disappointed because every director likes 
to cast their own show and without letting 
him say anything I said, "What about Kate 
O’Mara?” and he just smiled and said “I’m 
seeing her next week". That was a lovely 
case of a director and producer both 
independently thinking of the right person. 
She’s powerful, glamorous, sexy, indi¬ 
vidual. I think it was the power and 
sexiness that made it. It’s not a vulgar 
sexiness but she has such wonderful, 
beautiful bones - she looks as if she could 
have been made on another planet; that 
wonderful face and her eyes, oh so per¬ 
fect. She was smashing to work with and a 
great Rani! 

#You are now doing work on the 
new BBC drama series Howard’s 
Way (starring Maurice “Lytton” 
Colbourne), but would you like to 
direct another Doctor Who story? 

Yes, I’d love to do another one - I’d like to 
do one similar to this. I would always like 
to do a historical one because as a 
director I’m interested in people, I’m in¬ 
terested in detail and the reality of life - 
and trying to re-create that in drama# 
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Hall Special FX Ltd 

188 Spring Bank. Hull HU31PG (0482)29261 


Science Fiction and Comics. 

23 Denmark St. 

LONDON WC2H8NN 

_.°'; 8 ; i6 .. 4l _ 7 -_ 

foImandTVfantas^*^^^™ 
58, St. Giles High St. 
LONDON WC2H8LH 
01-3796042 

Shop*: Mow-Sat: 10-6; Thurs: 10-7 

HEEuiIjCnJHH 

Largest regular marketplace in Europe 
for Comics and Film Material 
at: Central Hall, Westminster, 
LONDON 

Starts: 12-00. Admission free 

Dates: Aug 3, Oct 12 


0DYSSIY7 

Manchester University Precinct 
Oxford Road, Manchester 

Open Mon - Sat 9.30 - 5.30. 
Tel 061 273 6666. The North’s lead¬ 
ing S.F., Comic, i.V.. and Film 
Shop, Stocking Books. Comics. 
Magazines. Stills. Soundtracks. 
Posters. T-shirts and Games. Clean, 
modern premises, sales area over 
I .(MX) sq. ft. Access to precinct via 
escalator under Phoenix at Booth St. 
traffic lights. 




120 Picton Road, Wavertree, Liverpool 15 

Open Monday - Saturday 10-5.15 
Specialists in American comics. SF books 
and fantasy film mags. Only 15 minutes 
l the city centre ny buses 4. Ml. 76.78. 


COMIC SHOWCASE 


JOKES 

FREE 

Britein'sNo 1 Joke ■ r 

Cetelogue, peeked ^ 

with over500precliceljokes from Sp 

Stink bombs. Whoopee cushion, wob¬ 
bly lager glass, laxative tea bags, 
smoke bombs, willie sugar, cigarette 
bangers, ioke blood, sick. mess, soap 
sweets, wet jokes, exploding jokes, 
magic tricks, party fun kits, masks, 
make-up. sea monkeys, girl strip pens, 
adult party packs, saucy novelties, 
naughty presents, posters, badges, the 
complete Joke Shop by Post. 

Send 13 p stamp with your name and 
address for bumper colour catalogue 
and Free Gift to: 

MATCHRITE. THE FUNNY BUSINESS 
(DEPT. Y) 167 WINCHESTER ROAD. 
BRISTOL BS4 3NJ 


Dr Who Fans 

Send ;t Firsl Class Stamp for my latesi 
lisl of Dr Who: Books. Annuals. 
Comics, and Merchandise Also sub¬ 
scription available for latest Paper¬ 
backs and Hardbacks. (I will buv Dr 
Who items as well) Blakes 7 and 
21KM1AD lisl also available. 

JOHN FITTON, I. Orchard Way. 
Ilensall Nr. Goolc. 

North Humberside. 


Specialist in new American and 
British Comics, SF, Horror & General 
Film magazines and other related 
material. S.A.E. for list. 

COMIC BUREAU 

19 Kestel Close, Femdown, 
Wimboume, Dorset, BH22 9TW. 


"OUTER LIMITS" 

The Fantasy Mail Order Service 
offering you probably the most 
comprehensive range of Sci-Fi, 
Film and T.V. Fantasy related items 
including books, magazines, 
photos, stills, portfolios, games 
and models. Dr Who, Star Wars, 
Avengers etc. For lists send50pto: 
OUTER UMfTS, REMBRANDT HOUSE, 
WHIPPENDELL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Showroom Open, Mon-Sat 10am-6pm. 
Callers welcome. 


OFFICIAL APPRECIATION 
SOCIETY - 1500 members 

Send S.A.E. for details to: 

SIX OF ONE 
P.O. BOX 66 
IPSWICH 
IP2 9TZ 



Yorkshire's oldest in SF. Fantasy & Comics. 
Science Fiction Paperbacks & Magazines. 
Marvel & DC comics from Golden Age to 
Advance Imports. Thousands of back issues 
always in stock. 2000ADs. Doctor Who 
Monthlies. Film Posters & Magazines. 
Open daily (except Wednesday) 9.30-5. 
51 The Superstore, Merrion Centre, 
Leeds LS2 8LY. 

1985 catalogue 50p (refundable first order) 


[HSTlWCli 

Club for SF and Fantasy 
film and TV Fans. 
Membership includes: Quarterly Newsletter 
(approx 40 pages) of news, reviews and 
features + metal badge and card. 
Merchandise includes: badges, stickers. 

A club for active people with: Penfriends. 
meetings, events. Membership E3.65 per 
year to Destiny One, Woburn Hill House, 
Woburn Hill, Addlestone, Surrey KT152QQ. 
SAE for further details. 




prisoner 



17 Monmouth Street, London WC2 


HEROES 

The Comic Shop 

Britain's longest-established comic 
dealer still offers the widest selection of 
comics for collectors in the country. 
Good stocks of Marvel and DC are 
complemented by a wide range of 
American and British comics from the 
1940s onwards: Eagle. TV21.2000AD, 
Dandy, Beano, plus annuals. Golden 
Age, EC, fifties, horror, western and 
much more. Open 11 -6 Mon-Sat. Three 
minutes from Highbury 8i Islington tube, 
off Upper Street. 

HEROES, 21 Canonbury Lane, 
Islington, London N1 2SP. 


01-240 3664 

Open six days a week 10am to 6pm. 

We are THE SPECIALISTS in old 
American comics and our vast stock 
ranges from Golden Age through to 
the 70s; including Marvels, D.C.s. 
E.C.s, Timelys and many more 
Regular shipments from the USA 
enable us to offer a wide selection of 
the non-distributed Marvels. We now 
offer a full range of advance IMPORT 
comics from all the major companies. 
We are always interested in buying 
collections of old or rare comics m 
nice condition. 


fJQSTALSlA&COMlCS 

14-16 Smallbrook Queensway. 
BIRMINGHAM B5 4EN, 

Tel: (021) 643 0143. 

American and British comics; Rock, SF, 
Horror and General Film magazines 
Current and back issues Comicstrip, SF, 
Horror and Television orientated toys, 
figures, kits, games, vehicles, masks etc 
Mail order list is available for a s.a.e Our 
large comic shop is open for you to call 
in: Mon Fn 10 00 5 45 Saturday 9 30-6 00 
We can accept your ACCESS whether you 
call, write or phone 

"a comic treasure trove" - Birmingham Post 


Classified Ads ring 
Rohm Payne 
on (01'221 1232. 


Licensed by 
BBC Enterpnses Ltd 
All items of new 
■hop merchandise. Some 
collectors items and American Im¬ 
ports. Mail Order Service available, 
send 25p in stamps plus a large SAE 
for a price list or $ 1 .00 or equivalent 
for overseas inquiries. WHO merch¬ 
andise bought at competitive rates. 
A3 METROPOLITAN WHARF 
(ROADSIDE WAREHOUSE), 
WAPPING WALL, WAPPING. 
LONDON El, 01-481 0826. 

1 mile from Tower Bridge-2 minutes 
walk Wapping Station. Turn right at 
tube, follow road by the riverside. 
Open 10am-5pm Mon-Sat, possible 
Sunday in Summer. 


WONDERWORLD 

26 Ashley Road, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth, Dorset BH1 4LH 
Phone: 0202 0202 37733 

THIS SHOP IS A COMPLETE FANTASY! Not only 
do we stock the entire range of Marvel, DC, Epic, 
First, Edipse and so on ... but we have THOU¬ 
SANDS ol back-issues plus Portfolios, Artwork, 
T-shirts, badges, Doctor who gear, Dungeons and 
Dragons, Videos, Books, accessories. So why not 
visit us or send us your SAE? What's to lose? 


“HARLEQUIN” 

1st for Books! 

68 St. Petersgate, Stockport, Cheshire 
(Dept M.C.) 

Giant 30 plus page illustrations. Catalogue 
of Movie, TV, Rock-Books, Posters, Photos, 
T-shirts, Badges. Calendars, Games. 
1000's of items on Doctor Who, Star Trek, 
Star Wars 

Free - plus large SAE Overseas £1 


POSTERS & PRINTS 

Sci-fi rock pop humorous pin-ups 
scenics etc Choose from our vast 
range available by mail order Send 
lust 60p for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
I many illustrated in lull colourl 
Cauldron Promotions (Dept MV) 
47 Landseer Rd London NI9 4|C 


♦ EVENTS ♦ 


The country's top dealers will be selling 
Marvel Comics. DCs, 2000 AD. Dr. who. 
Star Wars. StarTrek. Conan & much, much 



August 17th at Central Hall, Corporation 
St. Opens noon. . .also 
Liverpool Comic Mart, August 24th at 
Bluecoat Concert Hall, School Lane. 
Opens I lam. Promoted by: 

“Alls PkJf&S 

68 Worcester St. Wolverhampton. 

Wolverhampton's biggest Fantasy store 
selling American anoBritish comics. 
Dungeons & Dragons. S.F. Books. 
Specialist Computer. Bodybuilding & 
Martial arts magazines. 



COMC MART 


Saturday, July 27th, Midday, 
Griffin Hotel, Boar Lane, Leeds 

Top dealers selling comics - Marvel. DC 
etc - film magazines, posters, art portfolios 
& all kinds of sf/fantasy material! 

Full details: Golden Orbit, 34 Heworth Hall 
Drive, York YO3 0AQ. 

Future dates: Sept 21 & Oct 26. 
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TOOK THE AXE AWA-Y 
reoM Me ... it peur 
LIKE A GtANT HAND.. 
AMD IT BURNED. . . 
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VAV-'-’V- *; • • FINISHED MOPEL - KIT STANDS- 4"x4"xa t ' \ V . ' 

BeCuitiful model of me Doctor s TARDIS....VERY DETAILED. All 


. and easy to assemble.. ORDER YOURSTOftAY. 
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